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Dido, Hypsipyle and Medea, Lucretia,
Ariadne, Philomela, Phyllis, and Hyperm-
nestra, are strung together somewhat per-
functorily. As the names show, they are all
drawn from Latin authors, but with the usual
freedom of a medieval translator Chaucer
does not hesitate to alter the originals to suit
his purpose. He wishes to show the torments
and constancy of love's martyrs, and without
scruple he blackens the characters of Jason
and JSneas and Theseus, in order to bring
out the virtues of Medea, Dido, and Ariadne.
The legends show little of the humour and
freshness of Chaucer's other poems. Occasion-
ally a description of the lover's passion recalls
some similar passage in Troilus and Criseyde,
and the mere fact that the interest centres
in emotion rather than action is in itself of
importance, but Hercules, in the legend of
Hypsipyle, is a poor substitute for Pandarus,
and the perpetual recurrence of the love
motif tends to weaken its effect. The two
versions of the Prologue show many interest-
ing points of difference. Mention has already
been made of the supposed intervention of
the Queen, through which Chaucer obtained
permission to appoint a deputy to assist him
in his office work. It is supposed that this